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NOTES 623 

stances.' The meaning is just the opposite of what I meant. Of course 
Greek sailors, like all others, were conditioned by physical circumstances." 

In Professor Bassett's note in the April number, page 529, lines 4-6 
should read: 

in her place Hermes as "god of the machine," and Circe and the shade of Tiresias 
to give Odysseus the information which is important both for him and for the 
hearer. 



LINCOLN AND GORGIAS ONCE MORE 

May I add a brief addendum to Professor DeWitt's supplement to my 
article on "Lincoln and Gorgias." There are today a hundred thousand 
ministers of the gospel in the English-speaking world who are quite as familiar 
with the Bible as Lincoln was. These men have almost daily practice in public 
speaking and in writing the king's English. Yet somehow not one of them has 
succeeded in attaining Lincoln's distinction in literary style, a distinction due 
in no small measure to an exquisite use of figurative language. There are in 
the English-speaking world a hundred thousand lawyers who are quite as 
familiar as Lincoln was with the refined diction of Blackstone and with all the 
formulas of the law. Not one of them has written or could write a letter of 
such a weighty and monumental character as was Lincoln's letter to Horace 
Greeley, August 22, 1862. I still think I am at least partially right when I 
speak of Lincoln's "divine intuition." Perhaps it would have been more 
fortunate if I had spoken of his divine instinct for the right word and right 
phrase, or of his "pure taste by right divine." 

It is an easy and convenient assumption, that a man never gets out of his 
head any more than he has put into it. For most of us this may be true. But 
when we attempt to explain human progress this assumption gives us real 
difficulty. Where did Gorgias get his figures ? Perhaps from Heracleitus and 
other predecessors. But where did Heracleitus get them ? And so we trace 
the matter back to Adam, and according to our assumption we must say that 
the first man not only possessed potentially but actually exhibited as well 
all the refinements of literary style and of the other arts that characterize our 
present civilization. And so the account of the Garden of Eden, recorded in 
the early chapters of Genesis, meets with confirmation from an unexpected 
source. There are some weak-minded latitudinarians, however, who still 
prefer the doctrine of the divine immanence. 
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